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artde at s develop values^ The principles 
'^>^elp students feel secure and cared f^r 
^ and Appceciate3; accept student confusi 
r the -charxng of confusions; make lea rnic 
t neglected life issues for deliberation; 
cbTDOsing, prizing, and acting in delibs 
consequences;* be forthright about your 
aanaging inner processes; and co»,Bunica 
varioas principles in action are iilust 
secondary teachers in.aany different sa 
valuing techniques that they have succe 
T!ie discussions also conta^in quotas fro 
questions which teachers can use as che 



principles for helping- it- 
are: watch yDur modeling; 
, help students feel capab 
ons witk empathy; encourag 
g a living process; introJ 
.encourage stai^nts to ijrc 
rations; expand awareness 
own values; develop skills 
te hope and -trust, in life, 
rated- by having elementary 
bject areas describe the 
ssfttlly usea in .the classr 
m teachers ani prtvide 
cklists. (Aathor/Hi!) 
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Vsdqet in Toilay's^ World ' 

comes to values^ there is good news and bad news^ The 
bad .news is Camaiar: Ocr-oid value 5tru<fture has become ungbed 
and notWng firm has r^jlaced it^TraditionaJ virtues such as hafd 

^'woHc, thrift, family .'stability, artd flag-waving patriotism J^e now 
widely questioned. Many people, and especiaify our young people, 
are confused not only about what they should value but about how 
an)rgne in a wobbly world like ours can live a value-directed Ufe. 
Now* for the good news: •All* this -questioning increases 

^ possii^itJ^ for^ progress. It gives us more hope that we will finally do 
som^htng aboui the old" ctSipjre's chronic ills— poverty, warfare. 
md pcdlution pre exaniples ©nougt. Questioning the world's 
|Mx£&fns~makes it easi^ for us to ide/tify th^ best parts of the oftf 

^ ways, shuck off the^ot-so-good parts, add some new gbbds, and 
con^u^.with an improved.sooal order. |f today's breezes are stirring 
value uncHtairaly, they are also whiffing along social evolution. 

But what do we do in this^^tuation to help students ilistingijish 
good from bad, worthy from unworthy, and right from wrong? Can. 
we do anything useful? J^ke Nellie, for example. Nellie is confused 
about whetfier or not to save money. Her mund hears messages on 
both sides of the issue.^She admires trie way her parents save their ^ 
pennies> Snd she understands how prudent it would be to h^e 
money in ih^ bank. Vet she^ tempted by all the advertisements 
encouraging Igending, not laving, and $he has little faith that one 
can plan for the future in this" ^unpredictable wodd. What value 
should NelHe place on saving? She is not^at all certain. The question 
for us ts^ What can we^do to help Nellie with this values issue? Or 
more generally. What can we'do to help any young person with 
values questions in today's wqrld^ 

Tm glad you asked, for that's what this fistb^ is a5out. ft 
outlines wh^t t have cdrrie to understand about helping young 



ValiMS.fliToday^s World 

-:, / - . • • 

peofde vfdih values devefopment: What rre<?ominend is ^presented . 
bdow in IZprindfhes. Why 12? No important reaso^^ 
of convementiy breaking up ^nd^j^nting what I have learned- The 
separate prindpies rmust^ of course, ^ blended imo a whole 
. experience for whole persons,^ab I trust you WiH use the lisfb^ow 
mecely as a'guide to what really is a whole message. 

A final pinch of good news befbretheprindples: Although thel2 ' 
prindples co>«er my recofrimendations for helping students with 
values, devdoprhent; they also serve -other eduotipnal purposes. 
The wholeness of education makes this rrecessarily so. When we help 
people with one aspect o\ th'dr liye^.\ve can hardiy avoid helping / 
thenrivvithotheraspe<ts.Thusaoth,aextentthatyouand I asteachers / 
or parents bnng tfiese prindples to life, we serve mor^ than valu^ 
growth. The first few prindples make this dear- 



1. Watch Your Modeling 



any of us keep alive an image of someone who is a model for us, 
-a nk>del -against whom we reguIarFy shape our own lives- Often, 
th^e models are our former. teatch^rs or our parents. Thus you and 1 
present ourselves as persons\vho may well be emulated for years to 
come, even though we are unaware' of it- It is wise^ therefore, to 
glance in a mirror from lime to time to see if we are satisfied with the 
image we-see^ ' , - ^ a 

. ^ And here I am concerned with wliat we'do, not with what we say. 
Mo^lels are defined more by*behavior patterns, the style of everyday 
lives^than they are by explanations or professed values. So we should 
X act out the b^ sc^t'of values we know and do that as consistently as'^ 
^ ^ve can. . . . ' • - * 

^ C recommend spedal- attention tq the degreefthat we project 
ourselves as, persons ^ga'ged in open-ipinded, thoughtful values 
searching. Tbe times ahead, carrying as they do so mucli uncertainty, 
requrre a con'sfderabte ampCint jDf^alue flexibility. It is difficult tt) 
- predict exactly how rpuch or what sort of wisdom we will uncover in • 
th'^ generations ahead. Our young people wilf be best prepared, it 
seems to me^ if^hey learn to take the position of persons wt»o will 
^continge their -Values' search and refine their values as new data are ^ 
uncovered orTiew social forms emerge 

Nellie, for example, may well be influenced by her. parents' 
^example of thrift or a conjposite television push forspending, but I - 
would want her lo be aware also of a model person who keeps an 
open mind about an Tssue regardless of ^hat position is if) vogue. 
Then informed and responsible change possibilities are.built into 
Nepie's valine s^tem. Who knows if the economic structures of fu- 
"lure sooetl^ will he better served by a careful conservation of* 
wealth or a friee exchange of it? Best if we leave the door ^ bit open, 
so We can learn and grow. ' ^ * r 



Wfatch Your ModeKng " 

\\ , ■ ■ ; ■ . '■ ■ z^^. ■ ■■• . _ ■ - 

'Thus it is useful for us adults to behave in a way which expresses 
not only the best values- we now know but also a nohdogmatic, 
good-humored openness to even better values if and when they are 
ever revealed to us. 1 find thh guideline to be a fjositive factor in my 
own life* for I am uncertain about many values. I cannot base my 
values on consistency, so it is useful to be someone who is ojjenly 
uncertain and honestly searching. • . , ^ . ^ 

Are you satisfied with the values model you present? Here are . 
some more particular questions I often ask of> teachers: . 
r_ • Oo you exemplify someorie willir^ to* learn and change 
positions on an issue? r 
- • Do you sufficiently avoid comp}ainihg or taking a ^'v«e must 
suffer" stance when faced with a school problem and instead 
take a more construaive "let's see what we can do" anitude? 

• Do you like' and appreciate students mpre than your behavior 
shows? 

.=i^--e 13o you suffictentty act like somepne who is enjoying life? 

• Do you react to annoying behavior with too much emotional 
heat while preaching tolerance and und^tamding? 

• Have you slipped up on the demonstration of any ideals that 
*are important to you? ^ * » ^ 



Z Help Stiidents Feel Secure and Cared For 

The above principle is hardly newto teachers, and you might use it 
here simply as a reniinder to ask yourself how well you are doing with . 
It. We can all get so interested in complex and fancy issues that we 
. Jose sight of the importance of helping children feel eiSiotionally 
securieuYet we know that little energy will be available to students for 
<»ns2derif^ values issues when tlj^ ajre preoccupied by fears or by 
the eternal neeS.to be liked^ 

' ^ Check yourself: Is there bpportu nity in your class for two or three 
stiidents to worklogether and become friendly? Can faster students, 
for exami^, tutor slower ones? Do you somerimes go. out of your 
w^y to welcome back a student who has been absent? Do you take 
enotigh time to inquire about the well-being of some of the. more 
unhaprt^students? is your tone with students as personal and caring 
as you woufd like it to be? And^most fundamentally, have you begun 
- to see students as learning jugs to be filled, or do you still see them as 
feeling/senstng humans? 

Consider this quote from Betty Vaughn, an experienced high 
school math teacher: 

- On Monday I walked into my first class, which had been a difficult 
cUss for tne to motiyate, and saw not a group of students but 26 
individuals. I brought with me from the weekend workshop a new 
openness and caring- for individuals, 't was a new and exciting 
experierKe for me. t told the students that I cared for them, that I 
%vanted them to be comfortable and feel secure. ! asked how many had 
a 'good weekend^ how many were still sleepy, how many were hungry, 
how friany were happy to be with us, and whether a nyoneliad had 
anything bothering him or her that we could help with right now. | 
started ail my dasscs in that fashion and in five out of six classes the 
students ^ed me about my weekend. I had cared for thiem and they 
cared bade. Later on, the students were especially interested and 
cooperative with their math work. They listened better, they asked 
better questions, and for the first time, no one sal staring out the 
windowSfWe-were together doing our math.^ • 



1a> 3r Help Students Feel Capable and Appreciated 

ij;- ;/- .-.--; ; ■ • ■ •■ 

5 I f Jt is important to help students feel emotionally secure before 
^expecting them to probe values issues thpughtfully, it is equally 
Jrnportant to help them feel capable and appreciated. If they feel 
we^fk, itself, incompetent, and dumb, they can hardly be expected 
io take resporisibility for value decisions orvalue commitments. It is 
^^!-^^ like!ty,m6r^b^ver^t^ students who feel generally incapable and un- 
appreciated will have difficulty escaping vindictive impulses in favor 
^^'^ Joifhaym of our more generous and sqcially produc- 

^ tive vklues. Thus I recommend that we occasionally check ourselves: 
Ai« .we doing our best to make students feel capable and 
i appredatied? . . - ; 

We micht ask ourselves if we can do better at: ; 

pv^ ^"""irproSrtdmg a va^ tasks so that every student hastHe taste of 

\ success.. ■ ' " - ■ • 

^t' • Communicating frequently to parents the large and the small 
If? - positive thipgs that students do. " y' 



• Giving similar doses of approvaffor students who do "top: 
notch" work" anci for ^hose who only "do, their best."' 
^ • Arranging time and tasks so that students can help each other, 
S| " . correct errors, and occasionally get our personal attention and ^ 
1^' apprdvaL % - : 

|y V, • Teaching students how tlfiey can say positive things to each . 
|j;:r * .' other comfortably and honestly. _ z - 

' ^ Turning back to Nellie, confused'^bout wheiheror not to save 
|1 moHey, I would say that she wilif be\jnlikely to invest energy in 
Si unraveliiig that confusibn and committing herself to a value if she 
|S ."remanSfull of unmet emotional neieds^the need to be secure, to be 
liked, tc/b^ succe«iul, orto bie recognized l)y others, these last two 
pV, >> principles reniind 6s of the primacy of these emotional rieeds. 



4« Accept Student Confusions with Empathy ^ 

I magine another girl. Salty, saying that sf}^ is confusedabocit what t( 
do about a nagging baby brothi^r. The brother "just won't let he 
be/' she cries, A teacher might be tempted to remark that bab 
brothers just do not know' better and. that older sisters must b< 
patient with them. A clever teacher rnight try to* do this by meajis o 
.questions: "Do you remember.when you were younger?" . 

Another teacher might sense that Sally will not easily understand 
herself or her baby brother until the confusions around the issut 
subside a bit and she feels more relaxed with it all. So the teache 
might try\o be accepting and empathetic: ''You sure seem to hi 
bothered by your brother/' "You bet/' Sally shoots back. After a bi 
more feeling/accepting dialogue, the teacher might simpi] 
- dtsengage and say/ "Thanks for chatting, Sally. Now you better ge 
back to your workbook-"3ut — and this is a point teachers sometime 
overlook — ^there is no reason why a day or two later the teache 
cannot talk with the class or with Sally alone, raising the issue o 
sibling conflicts and what one might do about them, so that Sally (anc 
others) might later view the issue calmly and perhaps grow m under 
standing an^ appreciation of the values questions that are involved 

In. short, the wise teacher often does not try to ^ake ar 
immediate lessor! out of an emotional issue. Many value confusion: 
are just that: emo^ionaK Instead, the teacher communicates to the 
student that it Is all right to be confused or to haye these feelings, < 
message whjch allows those feelings to settle. Later, if appropriate 
the teacher can look for a way to expand the student's vision. 

Louis Raths, the originator of the theory of values clarification 
often bemoaned the fact that adult?were quick to tell students wha 
to believe and what npt to believe, as if students were not alread) 
suffidently confused by all the contradiaory adult models they se< 
and the messages they hear. What students need more thar 



AMd to do tli«t it ♦••poru^t «*r*» to accept 
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w « ffi«| f elided 4rKi Ir^ ^icienl wrhcft knom oth«f t 
aft botivprfd by ukcne the «««v)e thiqUj^km tkit troubltf TKat 
mdun «l e«il«f lof u« k» MCttM owsc^veft. reUii our ^mirtm. Mid 
tfiMi fJliofuMy j^ooi »i or H QOt vaikM^ie. Th« kharmi o< 

nOMp#4ifWf«^ciif*i^ effect of freeing our iMeltftf^fice. 

Comequicnily^ I recofmvieiiid tK«l trjchert mm w^^hM^^vtudeni 
10 voice to a cotn^t^^on. Many students may rwH^ oS^iKm, 
ImleW* I emouraf e te^ctien to ta4e a few iiiomrrtH from tme lo 
$i0m *0 encoi^afe fi«ident« to tali operilf and noiniudginenta% 
about tfce«r 1*%^ ai«d riNr tlmf» on their rrMfwh, » ip%i!nf an tn<^- 
«^idM)|il the Oflliofi lo ^'pj**** to protect h^* tight to privac>. VKh 
thari^ hd|it Mudent* to «rrep« thermehet and each rpiher and 
opem i«iind% foe if^oufht. 

Thk FtfMMl by a f«rft^if^ teacfm iittu%tratet ihe prirT«^)e w% 
acfiow: ^ 

||f« M fKi4 l«f «||NM( W f«MiMr«. Ihr (Midren rratl)» apme<l 149 the)^ 
ffiyoyrd i^iAiing ab«M«i r^*^ e«|mi«f«c en. mMi ^w^y o4 thetm found i^wy 
h«d diMe MM»« rKe «a^w f*M»*f% rh»i 4«efvi^ m«k# f riisw 

4*^, aM I pl«n u« |o l>a( k( fo ^ p^i^4fc*t^ rV H 

an «i|»en gj|^ xrujon ,«i>«d itMMrm IwmhS ft 

I •n*Pod4K#rf #*P^**^ W»<iw*«?u«» Jhe ^|w^lK>r« wrr^ %f*fy 



1 Hew nnmim* bf^*NPf»»^ 

2 Hew* »»vjM*» *#ww^' 



X AJNt f9U ritw citdM <Md in th<* f*m>iyf 
A Do you K*wp « p«ff Oo you tuve a dog^ Do you h^vAj 

Tilt ch id rm tkm mioyed nMiing up thrir own <|ue^fiom 

THr nvn firp m my pro^aiti »«><^nrd v4ly bm 4CTw^ly luf nrd out 
fr««t ivm #N » M gh alt ff»y tK^cn lin«*w r m. h o( hrf , I thrfn r« h " 
mjfc^a mw igUg.. fNNT oiN^fi fwm«t in th^ <rm^. Irv on« corner 
^l^ty 4r0m two tNftfi ^nry t*i« lo eat. M fKr tecoAd c ornrr they drew 
IM w> w >i bi I i oi thim l«mi}y. tA the fhwd i^omer ihry <irew the thwg 
ifcad to fiUy mth ihv moiii . And in cH« U«>1 cor net {Hey drew 4 < jce 
iMl tMtfM Mticjte How they Mt about ihem«elve«. When the name 
Ugt wwF« cwm^ i ti t d . the dw4dren «^e invfriicted lo walk around 
m^p iMtiNMit lair^nf a word* took at rfnp othrr chiidrm'f narw lag^. 
Ahef a m A n w i et 1 aUi^ed them 10 hnd s partner. The two partnen 
iImii tatt^ ala^M fheif ta^; <or one miiouie Then, on a voluntary ba^, 
^ they iMiNMhiCtd then p^rtnert lo the « of the room and told about 
#i«»r iMtmm* liket and diU«4e«. ftoy. d*d we ever f«nd out a lot more 
aboui r^ih oihert 

JkMMi I W(iH itarl the ne«t biep in n»y program, whw h t» calied »ypport 
^Mpt. I w4i0 dhride the rWi mio groups oi lour rh«idren each. Aher 
«ach $mmto t if o4 Ihe group hat toM the other thr f« members about 
h im%t ^ , I w«l^9i¥e the grou^ sample <|uevikm to tati over The 
' (Mlowinf ire the tyim quei^ior^^ to be dncu»M^ » 

1. n you found a w*»et i»n the irfdewaik, ^ha< would > txsi do? 

2. A new boy comet to your loom. How would vou make this < Md 
lee* wekomef 

1 What wo«^ you do «l your bekl (fiend broke i wmdoiM? ^ 
4. tf YOU ftaw two < hiMren f^htrng , wh^ wouid you dof 

ANef *at^ <|ue%4M»n ha* been taMiejJ about iw fhree rmmitm, 1 wi44 
mk tor »ok*nfeer4 lo t^M the rU«^ a&>ut wha^th«e gr<Hjf> diM usM-d^ 
Another lethmQi^ I plan to m m^ < la*^fM)tom «rH kitdeik 

t. I w^ ^>w Fhe itaHn a p<i^turec>^ 4 rhild who U hapipy . wd. «»x4 iled. 

et€. 

2. f ir«t. the (la^ a& « who^ talk ahcMil the pKture 
1. rhrn each chiki w^ f e1 with « partner and ta^ about « ha^ 
makei ham ha|p^, lad, e«c , 
4. Neit^. t Willi pi^ « record that mi^ihe^ the fe^mf( bem^g ta^ed 

%. Then the < hiWreo w»H |^ w^o their Mi*p^»n groups arw* f*P^ 
about hciw one *«eh wh^ he » happir *ad, etc. , ar^ what mskm h^-m 
leH that way 

4 I wiM ask for ycil ^nt eert to fth«r« fhrtvir grot^' disirrjMion^ 




Encouf as« the Sharing ol Coft^skNis 



7. T)i€*th*tdf eo mf\ drm J pictoie of w/rnHhrniJ th#f c *u«^ ^Vm to 
i H lOir^c cMdreflVouW Uki? t Aoluriiwr to share their pictures. 
% fM^, r*c^ chiW win leW something Ke le4*ned *boul the feel- 
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ft. ^Make Leamiiig a living PrcNcess 

aioc development H ihm a paiwve proceti. St Jcl^it^cannoc 
and wait ioc value* |roMr the Way ihe^kelef o#n grow. Student* 
niyit de>i with chokef* uft preiiures, make commitmcnts/vuffer. 
4mhivalencc^ and use ene/gy to Vaip thw vakjet and Ire ibern 
UtV loofc back on N«me, to* example, i et's^;ay that Nedie back * 
and waited for the issue oi sivmg mon*j^* j rescue itseli l»erh«pi, m 
the ibience oi darity aboMt whether or not she wanted to lirve. she 
dcddbd lo spend hit current funds. Or perhaps ihe put some 
^ inon# in 1^ bank lor tbMwnebeir^ without deck^ 

keep it thef e. In such a sif u^ion I mo^Ui not waitl to say that NeHie 
Hacba ^^^itfaie about saving moimf^ She h^ mor* work to do before I 
^^wouid>iyi^ she has settled thnh > 

/ And so it H with people and values Ml gcirief af: They demand o 
r1h« inyoivement. We musi tal^e therrsar<d jiye them, tut young 
people s^nie^mes learn in^school that they should no« be %cti^^ 

a learninf ihat e«>courages value deferment^ not value 
development. School may irHact treat stu<iems as lili^le^ objecti* 
and thus piay communicate that students are not knportani at all, 
that what thrr <fwr*k or feei is not impoctant. but th^ A h Importaiit 
for students>to 'play mstiti^ional roles passively. When the 
espcHence In school ^s trfete*i» it enf o^ratiei uuder)ts to be iileless. 
And tlleless persom often «ssuim tSey canrKM make value dectsk^ 
or dMi it's not worth the trouble of tryinrig to do so. 

let us look m thh issue a more closelj^ll is f^pvierafly recog- * 
niied that tSe tearntng processes in schools mdont g«( be^KKKithe 
level ol memortxation. Many edu^m>rUiawnot yet found effective 
ways to eiercne sttMier«t capacities for QeUmty, for critical thought/ 
for artistK: espresuon. for ifituitive bareness* or for discovery. And 
traditional classroom procedures seldom get beyorni the level of 
fottowing dirg ^r^ s. Students seldom develop capac^i^ for^ 
tnoperi^ors, ^1 decision making/ for innovative behavjor,' or for 
empathiaing. in short, only a portion of the stvident is alive in tf^y • 
dassrooms. Thh leads many sfuderm to believe that it's qu^e sct^- 



l| • Make UwniniMihtlng ProccM 



I V ^noltobe*live^thoughrtui;ifideperH^ 
i experience of the $dw>k tdk them so- / ^ . ^ 

fl ' The remedy H deir; CxercHe more o< the i;atural and existing . 
|r * human capackies In ii»uoom. Bring studenH dofer to the sute of ^ 
i • fwnctibf^ we see when, ^or «¥»mple. we oUerve them engaged ^ 

^witfi their hobbn^ Some teacher* work toward thi? goal by using 
1 ' l^oiect work, discovery lessons, indWIdualixed ^^^^ 

^ dawoom lormau. and ^U1^4>^ m^t^i^h. As students become 
I We Jfive in classrooms, they w^H become rmxe ready and able to 

r ' dewelofxArir whole seWf>. and mat tnchides their values, 
f The content ol learrtingjKesents a r^ated issue. When rn^t of 

^ ^ M^t w« «uil^ wi ichooh is triviai— names, dates, definitions; and 
detatf* ihM we are ready to fof get toon after Tbe final exam-^e may 
"^^evemually come to believe that our minds cannot do much morfe 
4han coUeci a. bunch /o/ separate facts* that we cannot make 
' mAigmcf^ or guide life •nteUigently.Air^e can do is collect cross* 
«word puixle information. We may even con>e to belike that this is 
•wlMt knowledge is ail about^hat b*in| informed- about a k>t of 
tpcci^ it w^uivalent to being intelligent or wise. Affjv alt if that is 
what the ^hod teaches, is it i^St^air to assume that that is what learn- 
ing is all aloutfVhe result, alas, is too many young people giving up 
on tearmnif and knowledge itself. It all seems so useless. 

- Again, the remedy is ci^ar, if not easy to implements Focus 
stiiMienf attemion less on trivial details and more on the concepts,the 
*eef>v*»ii*«»om. the life-related insights, andthe learning fjrocesset 



oK various disciplines. Help students to see that schoolmg is not 
diiMOC^tcdl from an abilitf to gro* in awareness, to use intelligence, 

or to guide'We. • . ^ , \^ \ 

I would go even further, let me use the familiar Columbus story 
fol^art e'xampte/ Althc^ugh it is^ far-better to deemphasite the * 
importa^e of the pames and dates associat^ with the Colurnbus 
expedition and instead to focus attention on the concepts titirolvrt^ 

such ai the rela^onship between economic growth and the spread of 
cvvOitatiom or the Wend of fascination and fear that some eiplor^ , 
ca#ry with them, it is better yet to adtJ a discussion that connects the 
concepts witA thi particular life of each student: "WherSJtave yow » 
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JJ;iv«r been an ^plorer? How did it wofk out? What did you learn 
ff om the experienced To what ciitent would you like to be less or 
: iliore of fn explorerVOoes anything from but on Columbus 
ft iMggeit somethini^ you want to do or not do when you face an 
^^IB^Joration-type situation in the days ahead?" 
^;-::^yMY point is that sometimes we can exten^J a ynit of study or a 
§1 topic tJeyond t^e-oonfi'^ of abg^tract learty ngl beyond such general 
^]|^/'i|Ul^dom aSiJ'What explorations go on tdlday in this world?" and * 
^if C iiw^ vivid questions in each>ludent^lifei "An? 

there any implications Inihis unit/' we mjg5t ask, *for what^you 
11 ipersonally do today or In the ciays in^medlately ahead?" 

life can come Into the classroom nptonly as a spinoff frpm an 
acAdwic on^ as Ip the Columbus example above. There is Jlso the 
^^f':1Sf€'W€ experience jn class together, the problems we have working 
P : a»Hf jpifyir^ together, the issues that a/ise naturally because we are 
i^^^^^^t^ Wfi alive today. When 'a teacher talses tInrM- to h^elp students 
lil study those^klnds of Issues an^to' learn from tifem, the teacher also 
ii; teaches stuflents hdw to'cieliberate^and learn skills that serve them 
r;' for a llfetJrne. In this example, note how the principles mentioned 
eari«ef-come into play in this incident. A junior high school teacher 
?> reports \ ' * * • ' 

Xtnothcr daft has been a discipline problem, Thjt Morniay we Kid • 
^ * a he»rt*to-heaft talk and I tried to.use several of the principles that 
• ^ V« were given during the workshop, t wanted to let tny student < krwfw 
that I was concern^ about them as persons and tKat<Mre had-some 
pfoblemsjhat nf/tded to be worked out before we could have a class 
that hinclKHied as a whole. We took t\\e whole hour to try to decijle 
what lo d9 tcsoUe our problems. We talked as ^ults. t showed th^ 
empathy and encouraged them to help me by showing and telling me 
their problems and confusioiu. 

^It was decided to try WDiii'^g as groups to do the homewodi 
: ^assignment!. I w^s to pick the groups, f decided to try some warm-up 
? ^ ' activities, hopiiVg that this'wouki help them to work as a group. Most of 
ttMm took it seriou^yv We each took a turn telling about our rarniUes 
and hobbies. We said one posttiv^ thing about each person in ihe 
gioup. And we alsb tolde«:h member that we were glad to have him in 
our ^oup. Thet seemed to be working very well for 14-year-olds. 
>Utef two w^s. some members ol the class wanted out of their 
; groups because too nutpy of the other students were a^kinglhem for 



Make iearnins a living Protfess 
• 



hdp Of trying to copy and thus uking away too much of their own time 
lor home«vork. So we.haid another cU** discuiuort: Several students 
voiced theur opinions. Some were dowped by other students, but ( 
made a point lo^ ihem k'now that I cared what each of them had to 
V Oy and that it was imporUnf to me» During the discussion it was 
brought Oirt tyy dne ol the students that J was doing a lot of extra work 
for their ctis and they were not apiveclating it at atl. Several other 
aiiidcim agreed with him. I just fbtd him thank /ou and said that I f «dlly 
' wanlbd this to be a 5>od learning situation. We finally agreed on what 
toary nexl an^ we went on with our homework assignments. 
' Alter dasisome of the students came up to me and said. **.Youare 
^ reaffy tryliig to help u«.*You really care about us! You are the only 
* leadier that seems'to care.** This is one dass that h** discipline 
problems aU 4ay. I^old them that they were making it hard by not 
cooperating a* mudi as they could, but iStill cared and would keep 
' ' trying io maike a better learning situation. Several have realized what is 
going on and that I have changed and I feel very good about the 
diange. I especially liked havini^em share in studyirg our clais prob- 

* lem and dedding what to do. ' ^ 

learning can t>c made a living process in ir.any vyay>. of course. I. 
have seen lectures on Creek history' that ^^ve enthralled students, 
ke^then^ iWnking^wonderingJisteningJmagining.Thosesiurfenis 

• were most alive. And I have seen pair* of studems working together 
tr/SAg to constrtjct parachutes who were also engrossed in their 
leAfjnlng processes; they planned, read, taHted, and copi>erated 

- a>AdJly. On the oth^r hand; I have seen leaures th^r ohiy deadened 
the spirits and minds pf students. Andl havf seen individualized pro- 
grams and project work that elicited practically no response frpm 
students. J v \ ^ I ^ " 

Each teacher must proceed in his own way. seekrng a style, 
method, and content that allow students ioJ>e alive. Without wc^ 
energy, t fear that students will be templed to believe that schoolifiTg 
and learning are nothing more than a ntual, that life itself is u«lin- 
teresting, or that'^ey themselves' should be lifeless. Such beliefs do 
ncK encourage sjludc-nis to invest in.<^eir own values devclojwntnt.. 
Stated n»ore poJtively, students who are accustomed <o using their 
capacities m schools, reg ardlesrof what they study or how they study s 
i^, will more likely be read^ to use their capacities whenthey face th^ • 
vatjLies issues of^life outsidie of school. • ^ 




* 7. IritHMluce Negletted Li*e Issues Cor Deliberation 

Eveo if teachers consistently directed Mudent attfention to the life 
hvaei related to academicsubjects and to the real-IHe problems that 
aop up in school, we would still leave students with many values 
'issues unattended. Therefore I recommend that we go out of our 
way to introduce for student deliberation the, issues that cdmmonly 
confuse young people: • 

• Should I 6e loyal to my friend when others tease me for it? 

• « What can I do abo.ut my impulses to steal or to lie? 
^ Should I clean my room even if I don't Want to? 

• What do I do about things that benefit me but not my family? 

• What shouW I do about^chores aroOnd the house? And school 
work that is a chore? ' 

• What are loVe and friendship and sexuality:, and how do I want 
to relate to others? . ' 

The- list of possible topics is long, ft depends, of.course, on the 
bjfhicular Vudents. What one seeks are those value-related issues 
that bother th« studejits, that make life and value maturation 
btAdensome. And ihe best way to find those issues is to listen to the 

students.' - l u j 

i recommend, fpr example", that teachers set a box on a shelf and 
Invi'te all students to submit a weekly "thoughf-a tomm?nt about 
' schoolwork. about life outside of school, about something they did 
- or something thatpofSped imo their he^ds, 'Mtrs my way c getting to 
know you as individual persons," a teacher might say* Please put a 
note in the thought box every week, perhaps on Mpndays as you 
come through the door. If you can think of nothingto say, just write. 



IfitroducctNeglecled Life Issues for Deliberation 

*No thpugh't fer thts week/ and sign your nanrie. I'll giveyour thought 
notes back to you each week, sometimes with a comment from me, 
so that you dft keep them if y6i^care to." * 
^ .\ It's fun to read student thought notes;;— it's not at a^iHTe'readlng 
and correcting homework. And most students will so^in enough^get, 
the hang of how it works and what they might write, especially if in 
^he beginning you read some of the more interesting notes to the 
whole dass, keeping authors anonymous, if that seems wise. x. 

When'f hiure a thought box \h my room, I sometimes put a small 
ched^ on eacli note after I read it, so the author knows^'^l've read it, 
*but more usually Til write a kindly word or two— trying hard not to 
Impose my values but to be supportive and^ occasionally, 
.educational; I'll write such things as/"lnterestlng." "Thanks for 
^sharing that with m^" "Same thing happened to me when Lwas 
younger/V'Have you thought about this optiori. . . ?" "Sounds as If 
you are real proud of that. Good luck." < 

Discussions on topics alive to students can be built upon thought 
riblCfStJust read some of the more provocative ones t6 the class when 
you have a few free moments and invite s]udent reactions. 

« Andther strategy to introduce life issues into th^ classroom is to 
prepare lessons specifically for that purpose. Such lessons could be 
offered between academic units or simply as « change of pace from 
ordinary activities. Here are examples of two such lesspns, each of 
whichcould beadaptet] to fit severalgradeleveK and each of which 
helps students deliberate about a value-rich topic that is easily 
ne^le^cted in the school^curriculum and yet often confus4esJiUidents. 

''But We've Always Done It This Wayj'' ^ ^ 

1. Working alone list' some things that never seem to change 

much— in your 'Ule, trt governrnent, . 
' throughout history, in your family, anyplace. 

2. Working alone Then list some things that d/dchange — some 

patterns that have sh6wn a shift, a -redirec- 
tion, or perhaps terminatiqn. 

< . 22 ■ - . 



:li]ftroduc« Neglected life Issii^ lor Deliberation 

• • * • 

43. Working alone Now look back at those two irsts. compare 
them, and see if you can get some clues as to 
what 'contributes to change. Make a list of a 

* / • few factors 'that .we rnigbt .call '^change , 

; factors/* ' f . 

Share what yow bave' written witfy others. 
Then work as a group and develop as'long 2 
list of "change factors" as you can-^lhingS' 
. that help change 'come about. If you have 
time, t^y to cUssify your list into categories.. 
.Try also to get a label or title for each group 
qf change factors. Do ^is as'a group project, « 
See if a few small groups would repdrt some 
df^their'-categocij^ of change factors (and 
perhaps some examples. (A e<|ch).-Ke^'this 
fxep brfef. It should merely be a chance to 
give all a taste' of *wha/ some of the groups 
were doing. 

Write some '-Mearned" staternents about 
change factors of any ^other aspect * of 
change. * . n ' \ - ^ 

Have a few "I learned" statements read to 
the whole group-"*just to give a tasteof what 
others are writing, not to settle the issue. 

Thirik of some changes you would like to 
makie in« yourself or in your surroundings. 
Wfrfe a*few down. \ , / 

Apply what you have been learning about 
change to what you have just written. Whai4F 
\ can you say about useful ways to go abouK 
trying to make those changes? Or. about 
things 'to' avoid? . ^ 

10. In small groups' Within your group, ask each person to say as 
^ much or as little abqut what hfe wrote as he' 

• . • .. - 22 ' t' 
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f 4, In grQupirof 
' three 'or foui^ 
p^rsbnT 

5. In a large'group 

^ 6. Working alone 

*• ♦ ^ 

7. In a large group 

8. Working alone 
Working alone 
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likes. Aftpr everyone has presented his 
thoughts, the group can discuss the issue in- 
formally.*^ 

1}. In a large group Invite discussion. Anyone care to talk about 
^ change andwhatheisplanningtodo^ornot 

do,x)r anyone care to ask a question or make 
any other comme'nt? 



''HungeroDoesn'l 

l.^ln a large group 



Z Working alone • 

3. In a^large group 

4. In groups of 
three or four 
persons 

5. Working a^one 



Co Av^ay When You Take a Picture of It" 

A minilecture to the class makes these 
points: **irtjus)jces usually existjn society. 
And typically the victirns press for change. 
*'Pr perhaps the advantaged person feels 
guilty and believes things shoCild be 
changed. But liiange is difficult. Sometimes 
it means changing habits or giving up some 
personal advantage or just hard work. Part of 
us doesn'fVant to change. We may be con- 
tent with merely expressing our concern, 
merely taking a pTcrure of the problem, 
merely Writing a report. But then ifsomeone 
i* .hungry, he will Continue to^be hungry. 
Social injustices do not go away just because 
we think about them." 

Wiite your reactions to whai was just said. 
Volunteers offer to read all or part of whait 
they wrote.. 

Ask each person to read all or part of what he 
wrote, or to comment on the issue. 

Do you see yourseff as doing something 
about some of the ills of society? What? 
When? Write, about this. Wrife it clearly 
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te'-- ■ ■ ■ .■ ■ ■ . 

' /■ enough so that others mayTead it.^You may, 

§Jr^ • or may not-want Jto sign your name on what 

I*", ' - you write. J, " * \ r ' 

When individuals are finished writing, oV 
"r- perhaps after they have had a chance to 

£v write as homework,. they are asked to post' 

<: their papers on the walls so that others may 

f read them from time to time! 

'.\r . ' ■■ ■ _ • 

V ' y^^lf a paper has been signed, readers can talk ^ 

1% to the authors about their reaaions or just 

" give them notes about their reactions. 

t^i^ 6. (Optional step) Large- ^r^smalUgroup discussions could bf 
} held at this point. ' ^ 

1:^ . 7. In a large group As a fol!ow<-up to the above lesson, it would 
r • - be useful to ask individuals to let the group 

P: Jcnow from time to time if and when they 

y '||| have done something to reduce a social ill. 

They might do this irt the form of a ""thought 
card" or a "posted note" or a "one-minute 
. yj- quote without a comment." 
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8. Encourage Students to Include Choosing, 
Prizing^ and Acting in Deliberations 

When I say that students should "deliberate" about a value topic, 
i do not mean. that they should simply exchange prejudices ^nd 
doubts. They should engage in.a process thai seryss people much 
. more «lfeaiVe)y and Is worth learning for its own sake. Becoming 
more skillfuf with this process is even more important than the 
temporary progress one makes iri clarifying a particular values issue. 
It is the difference between>ka/ning how to fish and actually 
catching fish. It is the familiar difference between process, and 
content. . ' 

What is involved in this reccfmmended value deliberation 
process? Choosing, prizing, and acting are involved, ahd each has ' 
components. Let me elaborate on each^ 

Choosing. \ 

There are three elements in choosing: 1) making oner's own 
judgments, 2) searching out alternatives in the choice situation, and^ 
3) considering the consequences that will likely flow from each 
alternative. A wOrd about each: ' 

T. Free choice. Looking at this first part from its opposite side, I * 
would say that a student would not be well prepared for value 
growth if he-sought ways to avoid choices, perhaps by withdrawing 
from issues or timidly following the lead of others, I believe if is 
better for students to learn to weigh evidence and to make choices 
independently. 

' Z Atternadves, Students should hunt for alternatives when fjiced 
with'a choice situation. If a student approached issuesasif they were 
simply either/or propositions or as if all the options were already 
known^ he would not be well prepared to deal with values issues. The 



way to Slid a good idea is lo exa«swie Jots erf -ieai^ 

JL CoasevJeoces. Scudents should not coodude a sur>«y ol 
, ao ki^>«A«« or random dioice. Tliey should kjx>» 



lasfc ol antidpaied cOTsequeoces, not on bas« 

^ tk« I^Jtete lh« studei« their v^ue choices- 



''^^ «i*ol e*wugH dial o«e'< ratwoafity be engaged in sk^ 

«ed'tf Miuts ie to be coBipleiely app«ciaied or *u«y intef*w^ 
ocd. Ikus Ae dea>eriliow process I recoiiwnefld has an ^emettt 
ofcd pnnBS, which 

lion, „, , ,<.»ir> f>«j to vou? Of»fekh cboites are you moit 
a«lr to prize **d dierish? 2) VVtiich opikw -«uW 
ioa pfoi*l to s»od up a»»d a«fwu«je as bar* your dwi^ Or 
'w^O|itioi»»«old you feel -tort co«ifortafa4e in bei*»8pub^ 
Vf^f^ Midi? A «vord about pri^ and ^Snnir^ 

•L IVizMg. Studeais *oa4d not be wefi serwed in their »al.« 
«>iKb if d»try dW not know ho-r to gel in touch w<th 

or MMuittM pieterences cr to indudre those preferences in the* 
dd*e«altoas. TWa is not to suggest thai one should always choose 
W»t ot»e feefe a« choosing Bui it » to suggest tha one is b««ef 
ie««d by luwwi«« ho« one fe«fc and whi one's camo«»ce may /be 

sayine dun by no* kttomir^ ^7 . 

i Afenmng. n»e are i«vort*« ad^rantages to sikidents bew^ 
abfe to^»a« -^h od»ers their personal evaloations, especiaBy the 

cateol to whk* an option feeis right to rtiem. In o«e sense, an 
epportunity to share one s o^ies with otheri tests the strefl«tb o* 
ritote malues. When wt feel proud to those whom we respect 
about a choice *« made, it is a s^ to oursefees thai -e fee* 
■Oiiw« about thai choice Wlien we fed ashaiwed to tei abocrt rt. 
•« w«Ud rather thai even our be« friends knew nodiikig aboui rt- « 
fUQesttdii^ wedo not feel positive about the choice Thus.one way 
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to giet posibve feedback from our subcom>ck>Lts seKes is to ask 
eunefives lo what exxens we would be pro^d oi ochers knowing 
aboul that didkxL 

values proiu^ and stratg^itfoiniran^y, the more informed our 
socieQr's cofieczvve choices can be. The more we ve abSe to take 
advantage ol each other's kasi^its and wtsdom^ the less likelihood 
ol a den^ogue ieadSng us astray . Studerits who iearn when arKi how 
to stand up arid be counted for the things the>' believe in learn 
socoeiiyng iccportam about making democracy work. They iearn 
6am to maxinattye coffectiv^ support when support is available for 
d^eir position and« when k is not, the^ Seam how to take advantage 
<ichers' thoughts in making their oun^ decisions. 




Values isuies are not abstraa issues. They influence what we do 
with our limked time arui enetgy. To divorce value deliberations 
from human behavior is to divorce vak>es from the real worid. So 
value deiiberatiofis should hndude the issue of **So whatT' What 
does a deliberation mean m terms of behavior? 

LookiAg at tfus £rom a negative perspective^ 1 would say that 
students who have ckot leMrryed how to take value deltiberatioris 
beyond choosing and prizing, who do rK>c ask themsehes what, if 
anythifig^ it aQ has to dk> v^h how ;hey spend their days; have nor 
learned complete valuing ski&s. I want students to be able to look at 
their behaviors^ both thc^ occasional acts and the general patterns 
oi their actions^ and to compare those behaviors with what their 
nmds teU them are imeil'gent choices and what their hearts tetfi 
them are choices of which they can be pfood, C>ur m«nds^ our 
^cefings, and our aai^bis must be integr^^ i^ we are to live 
comiort^^le,^ vakte-^ected tives. 

0riefly« then^ students are helped to deliberate on values isssues 
when the? are helped lo develop skills for: 

Chockung — 1) choosmg freely, 2) searching for alternatives, 

J| weighing predicted ccMmequences. 
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Pmag — -*) considering whac one prizes and cherishes, 
considering sharing choices and actions wish others. 

^ciing-'-Ci doing socneth^ng about choices and prizings. 
7y iwddbq; patterns oi Me thai integrate choices and prizir>gs. 

In Values and feac/uhg, v.hich' 1 co-authored with Loots R^hs 
^and Sidney Simon, I devoced a chapter to something we caSed the- 
(iarilying response, which simply encourages a person to de]^>eraite 
^jrther on something he has said or done. Let me Sustrate with 
seven c ia r ify ing responses^ one for each of theseven segments of the 
deii>effation process iisied above, f ma^ne that t am in a classroom^ 
tvafting around whOe s^rudents work at their desks. 

1. free choice^ ^Oid you choose that project yourself?'' If I ask 
that question getidy enough, not implying criticism, I might refresh 
ifoe sttidem's awareness of the possibilities of choosing freety. {I 
would accept any response with empathy and support.) 

2. Akernatrves^ "What other projects did you consider. before 
you began that onef' t ask that to rermnd a student about the 
usefulness of searcf^ng for alternatives. 

3L CdnEseguences. ^ere you surprised by the way that Worked 
<xk or dki you predict I might say that to plant a seed concerning 
the usefulness of thinkiof; ahead to oonsequences. ~ 

- 4. Pfixing, '"How do >'iMj feel abomt^tl u ? w a y tha t wor ked out?" I 
migta ask that wften I wanted to increase student awareriess of what 
is prized and cherishedL 

5. AJfkmmg. '^ani to share^hat you just totd me with others 
sometime?'' That response may riise th^ question of whether the 
student feefs good erMXigh about his thought to share it a/id. if so^ 
how he might^manage that ^win^. 

6. Acting. ^'Oo you really want to do something about that i3ea 
you expressed^ or are you fuix thinkif)g about it?^ That rermnds a 
studem that aaion is a part of value de^^eniion. 

7. Auilding pjiterm. ^1 r%otice th^^ you rypicaliy finish your 
profecss wefl before they are due. Is that a patierrn that you are proud 
of« t wonder?" That darifyir^g respor>se is me am to imrite a student to 
cMiberate about a pattern in has life. ' - 
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This nimh principle focuses anentjoo o« o 

de U bcy a tive process mefttkmed above« that thinking ahead to 
oomequcnces. Hrst some pefspectiv^ 

easy to stew in fnistr«k)o wh«i we see a young person acting 
with grwd disregard 4or the consequences ok lus behavior. The 
per^sn may be leaving materials messy. Or stea&fg. Or refustr^ to. 
mest energy sn work. Or dri vcng recklessly. Or violating heahK. 
requirenaenlSu Or ignoring ;MxjaJ responsHjilkies. We are quick to 
c^.^'Can't you see wK» ha$>pen? Wli^ ^ every one did that? 
Scop and thorik about the consequences ol your a6s." Remember 
hearing dia< message yourself wf»en you were younger? I:'s not 
usually a very productive message, tm JirakL But wh^ else might an 
aduk do when consequences ^e t^egarded? 

One option is so obvious that it is often o>verlooked: We might 
stop to consider wftether or not something is pushing the student to 
dtfregard consequences. Too often^ aias« we w£fi find that he is full of 
^ig e f or i s f cefing ^ia^e^d, nd h op eless or is offhpfwisp withrwiT the — 
^ patience necessary for carefi^ deliberations about future events. So ^ 
the fiiTrt step is <£iagnos<s. Are some curreru emobons pre-empting 
thoug^Tftiln^--and perhaps even encouraging destructiveness? 

' £%ttfi' persons who are not emotiorw% preoco^jied. wflJ 
sometimes not stop to look ahead as far as they might. This m^ht be 
because we have fK« encouraged the jtfuidpatjon o' coi^^ 
more frequently or eKempfified rt more consistent^/How m^^ 
dodiis? 

• WKen reading a story, ask students about the eiaent towhicha 
character thought about consequences before aaing, 

• Ask studems to keep a consequet^ce dtiry, "iC«rep tr^k of ati 
the times «ert we^when you stt^,. th mk a head, and then 
dccidr to do or not to^do sornefhing.*' 
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• • from time to tkne, have thSe class develop a 1^ of possiWe- 
• cott3equencesr''VVHat*Mahappenifwedothis?lf we<^ 

k?^ ''VVhtf wouU ^lave happened if thb machine had 

Mwented?" * % " 

> ATa*^ ahoia eiperiences id yoor fife you did or did not 

i ^ ^ -'^ Mfidpaie consequences accurately. 

?^ Have- students fet three ahem^tiv^ choices in a problenr. 

'^tuatson {academic or personal) and then ^e some, feey 
i prcdktaWe^pDosequences for each choice ^ ^ 

#flaysome*'gucsswlMwfllhappen'^gamesinwhichthewinner 
is the person mdst fully anticipates the cofisequences of . 
some aG^o«r;3c«penment« or dedsioa. 
• Ta& aittJO about a dedsMtti while you are making it« 
mefldomng the co(iseqtJefiic|es th^ come to your mind, so 
yoiOTg people can s y t^ypi focess in action. Ofieiraghtsay^ for 
^ ? exan^ile, ^f we sto^-'ine discussion noMt we wlU probably 
forget about the iss«e: If we awuir»ue, some people will get 
bored. Now to's see, what ouicome do I think 1*1 prefer^)Je? -** 
Swch actfvfties bfir3« the idea of <x>f»equefices to the atienti 
students. Some actii«ties ^ ^e students practice in aruicip^w^ 
coQsequ«icesu But we' can do more. We can^^he^ studerus 
understand and ^jpreciate more of the tangib of consequences th^ 
eadst in our complex work! We can expand their awareness cf the 
" «ar^ o# effects that erti^iate from our everyday acts. Ihe ujck to 
dotfig this is to talk to saiderus about t»se types ^ 
which they can appred^. 

To identHy which consequences students are capable of 
appf eciatHng, we migN look M the developmental sequence in which 
people typical acquire such urtdersundtngs. This 'sequ€fnce* 
• oudined bek»w. is my mterpreiation of ^ research reported by 
tawrcnceHCoMber^ and his qotteagues iwhichr is summarized in 
£ducMkmtLeMienhip, October^ iVS). 

^« Levck ol CoasMiucfBce. AwareMss 

Unaware of cnoftqueoccs. Very youn^ rfi^diren are^^i^^^ 
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Eqiand Awareness of Cbnsefl;picnces 



unaware of the consequence* of their adSu Impuhiyeness is the 
mode. 

- ''I just did it because I wanted^o." . ' * 
- 2. JWsfmentSocmdnldxen become awa^^ 
IMjnisfaed ior Aeir aas, f&peaa^ if ihey'fee! vulh^r^We. they will 
tend Wbeob^fient aiKi^ power cwnce they reach this fev^ 

of awareness. ^ , ' 

^ don't want to gel imo uouWe.'* - 

3. Seif-kuereA Next th^ is an awareness of one's sdf-inter est, ' 
of what meets pcrsooaJ needs,of what gives gratificauon. Immediate 
girati&atior) H-often sought first ^ this stage. Awareness of the needs ' 
of othe^ is also growing, but others are mosdy used for trading off 
pleasures; th« focus remains m self-imeresL 

. ^ "l need others to take care of rne/* t 
helped you last lime. This time you should help me." 

4. Approve from others. Next a clear .awarer^ess that others 
observe tjs and judge us develops, and with it comes an interest in 
winning the approval of others. Now one can find satisfaction in 
b^ seen as a ''good guy" or a ""good gid." Also, one can now 
appreciate more of others' internal sutes and can thus consider the 
consequences an aa might have on another's feelings as well as on 
one's own, 

^1 hope 1 was 3 good t>oy today. 



''SaBy was trying to help us evei^lpugh she messed up the game." 

S. Staf)^y and structure The next elementaddedsisems to b^an 
awareness of sodal structures and the importance of those structures 
in comrdlUng behavk>rs. People who have reach^ this levd refer to 
specific rules and sometimes place great value on law and order. 
They are often ready to puriish those who violate stability. The 
interest is in keeping things steady rather than in progress. People at 
thb levd can appreciate the importance of loyalty to one's group. 
''Everyone should believe in the Ten Cc.nmandments." 
''We've got to have law arui order." 



Ci|iand Awareness of Coosequcnce^ 



6. todtvidk«ay- Hiiman variabiUxy seems lo be ^ 

doe be^ns to appreciate perstws diffefem from oneself- There k a 
waiingness to bend laws to alkjw for indivklual needs arid to change 

individual laws to betjer meet the needs of the group Freedom 
becomes ijegarded. It sSi comes with a flexibility and an opCT- 
ccs^a^fegHgg^*^'* ^ at " ? S r lief sages. There is jncye tokyarice for 



ambiguity and uncertainty and respect for the processes by which 
issues are resolved- Due psottss and rational deliberation come to 
be seen as more important than existing taws or rules. 

*We should all cooperate and dedde what^s best."^ ^ 
"There-are exceptions to every rule." ^ : . 

7.<ompiex wholes. We next see a 'new respect for 
interdepeiideno^ Onei view reaches for comjwehension of all Df e. 
One sees dwi afty individual's rights are dependent on the integnty 
of the complex whole. Persons who reach this level are able to fed 
tf^ liobifity of pertonal sacrifice performed for the goodoUtje 
whole- They may fed proud to defy a law for a greater good^Often 
th^ can verbalize personal principles of Ufe. No longer is law or 
even collecthfe dedsion" makirig seen as paramount; personal 
itrtegrity and consdence are viewed as ever, more fundamental 
n try to iKe by weatirgpthers the »vay I would 
want others to treat me jf our positioiw were reversed." 
- Studies of people in many cultures verify that they typiaUy 
progress througlnhr««M«« « * ""^ i\aX:ih^ ordec of 
progression is the same for everyone. Occasionally, people get stuck 
at <xie stage and never grow to the most comprehensive leveh. 

Research indicates that the best way to hdp a person move 
towardtbose more conxpreherfsive levds isto identify the maximum 
' levd theindividual can currently grasp and then to bring to Hk 
attention ideas from* the next levd. Thus a person who lias achieved 
levd three understandings, for example, would be best helped to 
grow by discu&ing ideas from levd four. The strategy is to fead a 
p^son ahead gradually and sequentially. 

If for example, 1 found children thinking on the punishment 
Jevd'jievd one), I might look for an occasion to ulk about the needs 



- • Expand A%nreness of Consequences , , 

W^each- other tp happy (fevd two). Bcauseof *e. 
SeS«>ertal nature of.these under«andings. 
^^mLo ideas would bethe next ones ready to be grasped- 
^1 w«e talking-to a chiW who seen«l to appreaate h|s-se,r- 
-^-^>,^»^.»vthmftmore (a level two pei5on),thenextt««e 

S^^SKl^Sthe^^orwhetherornothearedaboutth^^^ 
:my1r^twould be ti stimulate awareness an^oinvjt^^^^^ 
.^force change or to embarrass the studentjiTwould dath« non- 

**1?S^'andIwerptalkingaboutsteaIingandthestude^^^^ 
the position that it's aU right as long as everybody else « dojng *- 
ZSXS. I wocW talk about the import^^ 
S^fSc students were already^We to appreaate these «ieas, I 
would move to le^d fn^e and talk abdot rf^e^^^ 
arbitrary bin of examining each stealing .nodent and J^^^'^'J"^ 
;So^e involved before making a final judgment^ If 0.e student 
I^e already able to appreciate individual varab.lrty (level fn,e), I 
Sl1^SLissueofKwstealingshouldfitintothewholep.ct^^^ 

' Xn^eUtionshipsandwhetherstuden^^^^ 
more comprehensive should replace the absolute "Thou shall not 

""ICis developmental-growth approach to ^°";«^«"5^' 
appredation aims to expand people's awareness gradually The 
Gumption is that the more consequenceswe can understand and 
when we make value judgmentsTtfe wiser ourludgments 

^Toexpand the range of consequences students apprecUte, yve 
«„,,asZratedabove.ca;*fullyselecttbeconsequenc«wepo^^^ 

^ on the basis of the stage students have already 
^ abo promote growth by having Udents d«<^« 
problematicsitoat'ions in which they must balance sev^a pros and 
S«^each a judgment. Then we can focus their attent.cn on the 
«>nsequencei that would ensue from alternative acuons and ask 
sSjdents to judge the worth of those consequences. 
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^3f,^Ei(pand Awareness of Consecitiehces 

iifi^-' ' ' " '""1 ~ 

||£ If we can organize sueh ^iscussions^ that they proceed calmly, ^ 
that stucfents argue less and listen more 19 each other's positions ^ 
^^{i:^^2nd reasoning, we can expect the mature students^to communicate 
fef^'- relatively maturq consequence awareness, anudpaifng that tiiose 

e have a leading effect on the thj^^fe^oL,tHeLiess ^ 

j-j:..: ':- 'inajyre is^derits. Fortunately,, whjcn students slfJSff^tffinking, the ^ 

yo w c r - !eYel 5ttHjent^ ten<ito grow; the higher-level stucfeqts do not 
'^^/f: '}-:;vsnd to regress. Of couiie, it remains the teacher's responsibility to,, 
^f v Jead the thinking of the mo$t mature students, unless, as often 

happens, those students r^d or otherwise interact often enough 
^ t' :^?'; with id^as more advanced than th«r own. 

'fri-'. Teachers might also consider having all students fill oak work- 
stieets from time to time to prompt thenri to consider ide^ from 
^^^- ^^^ consequence levels. This is another^ way to bring advanced 
^ * ' \ levels to th«r attention. Here is one example. 

' Should I Help Out? ♦ \ 

Imagine that a teacher asked you whether ^u wanted tq help *^ 
some other students. And imagine that you are trying to decide if you 

• - — do want to help them. . 

Were are six things to think about. Put a check mark by the one 
thought that would be most like your;. 

1. • Will I get punished if I don't do it? 

' ~ Z 1; What's in ijior me? Will / get help when I need it? 

3. . if f help them, will the other students end up liking me 

' more? 
- 4. Is there a rule about helping in situations like this one? 

5. What is best for all of us, all things-considered? , 

6. As I think about this situation, and the kind of person f 

' want to be, what is the. best thing f9r me to do? 

Share*" your responses with some others. See if you can 
\^ understand why .others checked different things. 
' • - Now, after you have had more time to think about this, go back to 
the original list. Want to change your check mark? Also, write a little _ 
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a&ut whafyou vifouldJikeAo be able to do, regardless Qf whether or 
] not you would do it. ' / 
: ' A'final word about this notion of expanding a student's awareness 
of consequences. This prindple has much to do with the e^cpansion. 
of 'awareness , of life Itself; the more nuances of life we can 
appreciate, the more we will be able to weigh the consequences of 
^^iifte^ nf h^yiors. Of course, one of jhe best ways to expand;^ 



;^ pef^n's awareness of life is to involve him in examples of the arts 
" and'humanitiei with whidi. he can connect emotionally, intuitively, 
- or jntdlectjially. that, after all, is what the arts and humanities are all 
about— messages about humanness. The .finer the example, the 
deep^ or broader or finer is the message comnuinicated. I mention 
tfus because-^me- sdiools are -moving away from the arts and 
humanides. i would want to reexamine any such uend in my school, 
' especttlly to make sure that it is not a result of poor teaching, the 
exposure of students to examples of arts and humanities v/ith which 
■ they cannot e^Iy connect, or the^use of teachinig methods tJwt do 
not expand awareness as mueh as they dull interest in the subjeci. 
. Artists have exquisite messages about life forus^^vell told. It is painful 
to see those messages fogged by pedantic itudy. 
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V - 10. Be Forthright About Your Own Values 



iS f - would add a recofti^^ndatioh that you also speaflc of your values, 
^/ f ^ explaining how you jus^fy ihem^ what co^sequemces'you believe 
- they serye^^ind what other alternatives ypu have oonsidered. After 
fe? alt we sometimes a^it students to ^peak of their values. It would not 
' be fair to refuse to 5pe^ of-our own* And we want students to learn 
gS: ' how to stand up and afRrm their values so that people can learn from 
5^ - one another, so we/ *<H>, must publidy affirm our values. 

: But I caution yoU "Ot to speak of your values outside of a<:ontext- 

'^X' . that makes such talk natural- Students will hear you better. if they do 
not perceive you 3^^^meo"e going out of the way to sell a set of 
M'- ■ values but simply 3S aduh speaking up about a values issue 
1^ " because ^ou care ^^ut »t ^nd because you want to share your 
;H thinking with oih^"^** So be naturaj^^ not manipulative, about 
.presenting your vie^^ 

I also cai(,tioh yot' '^Ot to give'more rationale for your values than 
the students can be^Pected to apprehend. That means don't give a 
long leaure. And it "^^ans -don't linger on consequences that will 
*sound like gibberish because they are on levels well beyond the 
comprehension of stud^ts-' Talk' of reasons that encourage student 
• . deliberation. 1 



And a third caution rs^eak ot your values as personal propertt^. 
.Do not speak oftheir^^ absolute and eternal goods, as if all persons 
at all times would *Oolish not to adopt those values. Rather than 
say, "X is valuable because: - use a qualifier such as: "/ think X is 
valuable because. , - -** if you want to be paaicularly careful that 
students do not cease Ij^^ir yalue deliberations simply because you 
have stated a position, ^nsider informing students 4hat you will 
speak of your value* ^Uer they have concluded their deliberations. 




Be Forthright About Your Own Values 



>r try phrases such as these: 
"The way I see it. . . 

**Although others disagree* it seems to me that- " 

' "I may someday change my mind» but I currently believe; 
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11. Develop Skills for Managing Inner Processes 

w e usually do not 'make wise value judgments when our insides 
fare^rattlingraround disfractingty: The dashing^ gears, sickening 
^^exhaust fumes, and unending conflicts of our hiistling, bustlTng, 
''jO$tlIi%4odety seem to promote iotei^na! upsetl Or perhaps it's just 
that we notice bur inner disturbances.more lately/lt may be that now 
r is the time in the world's* evolution to attend more to our inner 
processes^ so that we are more aware of what goes on inside us. Af tier 
all, the first tasks of humans are necessarily those of physical survival, 
and it is only recently that we could feel relatively confident about 
managing those tasks. Perhaps now* we can more fully attend to 
■ managing the environments inside us. - , 

It is clear.that if we help students develop skills for settling their 
internal dtstradtions, for calming everyday anxietie?, and for letting"^ 
emotions arid intelligence flow comfortably, we will be releasing 
more energy for thoughtfiLil- refleaion on values issues; Because 
strategies for training students in such inner management skills are_ 
becoming increasingly available, this is not a fanciful principle to 
• Implement. . - 

You might try some of the meditation methods or yoga exercises 
now being popularized. Experiment to find ways to help your stu- 
dents calm their inner processes. One of the exercises I sometimes 
use to relax a group in preparation for work goes like this:' ^ 

1. Close your eyes and notice your breathing. (Pause.) Notice 
your breath coming in and goi«g out. 

2. - Now try to breathe more deeply and slowly. Try for deep, yet 
natural, breathing. 

3. Become aware of the energy flowing inside your body. Sense 
where the energy flows most strbpgly. Don't try to control it. Just 
observe. 



^ Develop Skife for Managing Inner Processes 

V 4, Let the energy flow more strongly, if you can. (Pause.) Then 
take a few deep breaths and try to relax your whole self. Let your 
body beconne easy, ^ ' 

- 5. When you are relaxed, open your eyes. Take your time. When 
reveryone is about ready. Til. start us on our worK for the day. But 
don't rush yourself. Let your body become easy before' you open 
your eyes. \ \ » 
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IX CoMmif^Jte Hofic jnd Trwrt iti Lile 

It it imihittmtkl^ lo Uil ibo4iA< tN» o^ic* of k*^ tyS cWw%«jm, th€ 
wwitid out, ^ pfok^fm <ommK^ to us. 

tiintiitii, «ocwi«Ai *4M<*Jid OA Ofppoftumfm tfie%« cHif^iri; 
^Mm% pfm^ y*. ttw *faf^ did neat *«rk *o p«H»rcti^ 

l^nifif and warfare aw *o Imp *bo*^e<sl l*i MMoy n ««om»- 

tMMi m c&mpel^m§. Xht% Mkufd^ m a greats cvpportwfwfir *o 

owr f«»Uf*HI protpfcr . I bff4«rv<> To empiKa%<ir ou<r ho<p<M< a^ 

Tim t pr^4m fa tali riot abouH *akHf caftrfw^^ow. U*t va^ 

bui «n*i«ad ^ as4 we can reitam ^iww o* t«t hof^rt 
urrtffcinf the acKantag«Hi n< mass pm^Ktk*n And raffm fW'W 
Ht!^ %iiemm§ mi^h her %a*we wm:rrt*«%tw»s bwi i#is*^ad Hei 
t*ww rhmwf ai^*€* that \hie can t»w*y N«r o^^rt t^e l« ^^Kort. I 
|V«4«ir tK^ *«fi* r%tTriwf i^ua^iof^ mttHi mor** tepf* than reg/ rf 

iMt^aoan fHe i*l#4*h<K>d that we i^et wHnt* wf a^f i^>w^« w»i* 

4& Mk> ft#od to p(f«t*^ Soiw* will ^md hoffme m Hie*it4**n|t 

fU«ure, in rKjrt are all pwrt si-^miM'f^f^ Urnef it^^^ 

^ ^ip^^j,^,^^ ^ f jt^on^f^v rar^ l^r-iv^ us t^eTf^ murSih VW^' 

cm adrirfr iift itw'i; ^x^artd tori#»*>ml t^nr Mure lac^v Uit* 
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riiinmiirVrl- Hofw mI Tnnl In IMe 



fUMM Ufi rt^ of hope i^Hef e them And c^f> fo our 

cMdr«i« J» much tHr«i « iwc can. 

TliH lirlf^ me b*ck to the opefunij fwr^j^f^ph* of thiii f ^>ttw< k . 
wlHi 1^ cird«^ 0« my thoujRht* *hout v*(w»s drve4oj>ment 
C09ii|xie<>ed I ir*ve 4t to you to m the itule *»»itH ^^h-^t^-ver 
wmm^m§% aod cWificMkm* you c*n get from the^e p4««^ Good 
lock. 



• 
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TMt Ml awd othm in the «^ 
^ fimu^^ tfit comfinitiom of the m 

fciOf Ihewtfiwof #itedycaliw« |s«K»i«nd the 

cMkm to lwMi> wdfaM. k opcraMi by m*mAmn§ to 

lirtt feseWtIt erid ifwnogriishi in 

tii| | MWIg lWKlw<«»d At piAtc yneraBy may giwn • bttlcrwi 
'AniiMdfav «f education 

Tht ioundition through the 9»nero«*ty ot Gemm 
mm'ani otficrt who hmm contribi^cd. Ta accompbsh tht 

lUiii ifWfMmil fiif ttii fminrfiT fht ^r--"-^ ^ * 

endowmnt by ••wril nMlbn 
Joiumml rfmid be irfdreieid to the E<kac«tiond Foond^km, 
Phi Ditto Kw. fi#<h •«! Box 789, aobminjton, 

Mbeie 47401 The Ohio Sutc Uraweri^ scrve« «i tru^ for 
Nhe Cdycalionet Foundftbon. 

You. tfie feeder, can htip u§ improve the PfM fcnundetion 
py t^^ y ^ i wM pfogrpm. We evvile you to commer^ on the 
etie t^l h i and Meekneatee of this iMtback. Let us know uhhet 
tcpicayou vMOutd B»e ue todeal with in fcitute fastbackt. Adiireet 
Direclof of PuMicatona, Phi Otlu VatppA, Ei^th and Unio^, 
Boa Bbomins^ Indiana 47401 



Sin^t CfipiM of tortMcti* mm 7^ fof mcfv«hm> 
Oewr 9M«eilv aiKOwwNi kir w t<eri c«r t ortibifwfton erf «le» 
NMiaOT «ie«eM» N a wm iil i r prktf Mtw a >r prtg« 

lia J4 !•« cow 45* t c^ 

or ma»tt X>* ajpv IK 4 Oipv 

TKffw pncm ie«»^ ^mrvi I^r* A(?»>W' fH*f , tiv^ *rr »k*wct to ch*r^ 

f«^iM«e «ccwm«»>y 6Pijk^ 

b« ictwrinid iKsr lMndlp« Mm rvmdMi aiH tHOn taut 

— 



